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GREETINGS SOR CHRISTMAS AND 
THE NEW YLAR ot 


Another year has rolled by as we send you these Holiday wishes. 1991 was a year filled 
with major events. For many, it was a2 time to observe (and for a few of us to play a part in) 
a large military exercise. For all of us to see and hear, there were the unprecedented 
developments in Russia and the Baltic states, but we watched with dismay the turbulent 
times in Yugoslavia. Heartening news came in early December with the release of three 
remaining American hostages from Lebanon, giving hope that captives of ALL nations may 
soon be freed. 


Hope for better times 1s universal. So we send you and your families, once again, Our 
warmest wishes for Good Health, Happiness, Peace and Good Will Among All Peoples. 


Library - California Historical Radio Society 


IT’S 7 DECEMBER 1941 
«| and WE WERE THERE! 


A HALF - CENTURY AGO - 


Many of us were caught up in 
what became World War Il. Those 
who found themselves suddenly “in 
harm’s way” (or very likely to be) 
were all young people at the time, 
starting their families, beginning their 
careers or having their educational 
plans quickly disrupted. Many chose 
to voluntarily involve themselves in 
the struggle by signing up for military 
duty. 


We have the stories of several of 


them in this issue, sent to us (in all 
but one case) by members who 
responded to our call in our June 
newsletter. Let’s begin by re-living 
the early morning attack on Pearl 
Harbor as told by Robert Lee Simp- 
son, 52-SGP, W7WM, LCDR USNR 
(Ret), who became a BGilent Key on 
May 17, 1980, a few months after his 
story appeared in SPARKS JOUR- 
NAL Vol. 2 No. 4. Here are a few 
excerpts from an excellent, eye-wit- 
ness documentation of that sad and 
memorable day: (Editor) 


PEARL HARBOR, HAWAIl, 0755 
SUNDAY, 7 DECEMBER 1941 


The Navy yard signal tower had 
hoisted the blue "prep" signal flag, 
with all ships standing by for morning 
colors. 


Aboard my ship, USS Argonne, the 
bugler was standing on the stern 
ready to sound colors, which he did 
promptly at 0800 as our colors were 
raised. | was in my cabin on main 
deck and had just put on my white 
uniform coat when | suddenly heard 
several terrific explosions which 
rocked the ship. 


“HONK - HONK - HONK” sounded 
the battle alarm aboard USS 
Argonne, (AGC-31) Communications 


Flagship, Commander - Base Force, 
U.S. Pacific Fleet, Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii. 


The bugler sounded General Quar- 
ters. A voice on the intercom shou- 
ted, ‘The Japanese are attacking! All 
Hands - Man Your Battle Stations, 
On The Double!” | grabbed my cap 
and dashed down the passageway 
aft to my battie station in the main 
radio room transmitting station. 


All hands ran at top speed to their 
battle stations. | collided with some 
of them. Some only had time to put 
on their shorts and shoes in their 
mad rush to battle stations. 


As | scrambled through the water- 
tight door onto the after well deck, | 
was amazed to find the harbor 
covered with low-flying Japanese 
planes with their red-tipped wings, 
flying about ten feet above the water, 
dropping their torpedoes and pulling 
up sharply to clear the masts of our 
battleships. 


Six torpedo planes had already 
made their runs on the battleship 
USS California, in the anchorage 
opposite us on our port side. She 
slowly sank as torpedoes continued 
to crash through her side, killing 
crew members as they abandoned 
ship. 


USS Oklahoma, only a few yards 
astern of California, was hit by six 
more torpedo planes. The port side 
armor belt of heavy steel was torn off 
by the exploding torpedoes, expos- 
ing a large gaping hole about 200 
feet long. Her water-tight compart- 
ments had been left open for Satur- 
day inspection and had not been 
closed. Water rushed into her com- 
partments and she immediately cap- 
sized and went down with all hands 


in ten minutes. 


Everywhere | looked | saw flame 
and destruction. One Japanese dive 
bomber dropped a bomb down the 
smokestack of the battleship Arizona, 
blowing up her magazine with a 
tremendous explosion which rocked 
the harbor. A huge ball of fire and 
smoke mushroomed 500 feet into the 
air. The concussion was terrific!! USS 
Arizona was a blazing wreck. The 
Japanese were still pouring bombs 
into her burning hulk. As | looked 
through the dense black smoke from 
the burning ships, | could see the 
colors flying from the mainmast of the 
Arizona. It was an inspiring sight to 
see our colors still there as explosion 
after explosion blasted the ship. It 
was then that | really appreciated the 
words of the Star Spangled Banner. 


ABOARD PAN AM’S 
PACIFIC CLIPPER 


December 7, 1941 


We were an hour out of Noumea, 
New Caledonia, enroute to Auckland, 
New Zealand, with a full complement 
of passengers and 11 crew. We were 
aboard the Pacific Clipper, one of 12 
built by Boeing for Pan Am. It was a 
42-ton double-deck, four-engine fily- 
ing boat, the largest commercial 
flying boat ever built, then or now. 
We were cruising at 10,000 feet, at 
about 180 knots, and | had the radio 
watch. Our regular crew consisted of 
the Captain, two pilots, a navigator, 
two regular radio ops, two engineers 
and two stewards. | was a temporary 
crew member and had watches as 
third radio op. 


My regular assignment was to 
install new radiophone gear on 
board the Pan Am launches and 

(Continued, Page3) 


PAA CLIPPER - FROM PAGE 2 


at airport offices at Pearl Harbor, 
Canton Island, Suva, Noumea and 
Auckland. Pan Am usually assigned 
such personnel as a member of the 
flight crew, for training, while being 
transferred. 


Shortly after | took over the watch, 
Noumea informed me that Pearl Har- 
bor was being attacked. | informed 
the Captain. He responded by order- 
ing radio silence and bringing out 
the only artillery on board, which | 
believe was a small .38 calibre 
pistol! 


We continued on to Auckland. 
Seven days later, because it was 
believed to be too risky to bring the 
aircraft home by retracing our course 
to Hawaii and thence to Treasure 
Island, CA., we embarked on a long 
31,500 mile roundabout trip home. 
We flew back to Noumea, gave all 
Pan Am ground personnel and their 
families exactly one hour to board 
the Pacific Clipper and evacuated 
them to Gladstone, Australia. Then 
~ we flew on to Darwin, Australia and 
on to New York via Sourabaya, 
Ceylon, Karachi, Bahrain, Khartoum, 
Leopoldville, Natal and Trinidad. 


We set some records which inclu- 
ded the first round-the-world flight by 
a commercial aircraft, the longest 
continuous flight ever made by a 
commercial aircraft and the first flight 
between New Caledonia and Austra- 
lia. We crossed the Equator six 
times. On the Leopoldville - Natal 
(Africa to Brazil) leg, we were in the 
air for 23 hours, 35 minutes and 
covered 3,100 nautical miles. At 
several stops, aviation gas was not 
available and Captain Ford had to 
instruct his engineers to utilize what 
was left of the aviation gas in our 
tanks for takeoff, then switch to a 
mixture of that and auto gas for 
cruising. 


Captain Ford did one helluva job! 


Footnote: Five days after reaching 
New York on a frigid morning, (Janu- 
ary 5, 1942) wearing only khaki 


pants and a South Pacific sports 
shirt, | was assigned to Fish Lake, 
Liberia, West Africa, to take over and 
operate Pan Am’s radio station there. 
Those were exciting days! 


(- Eugene R. Leach, 4322-V, W6OLL) 


ANOTHER PAA REPORT 


On December 7, 1941, | was on my 
time off from a previous trip as a 
flight crew member of the Pan Ameri- 
can Airways Clippers. The Martin 
M-130 flying boats (the China Clip- 
per type) carried a crew of four 
Pilots, a Flight Engineer, a Flight 
Radio Officer and a Flight Steward. 
This probably would be considered a 
large crew by today’s standards, but 
since the flights were of long 
duration, we didn’t have too much 
free time. | had one trip of over 25 
hours without relief. One of the pilots 
was a flight navigator. Since the 
Flight Radio Officer and the Flight 
Engineer didn’t get very much free 
time, the Company trained a few 
Flight Radio Officers as _ Flight 
Engineers, making three men avail- 
able for the two jobs, which helped a 
lot. | was one of the FROs who 
received Flight Engineer training and 
was made Flight Radio Officer/ Flight 
Engineer. 


On December 7, | had driven with 
my family to Oregon to attend the 
funeral of my wife’s father. We had 
planned on making the trip home in 
two days. We stopped for gasoline in 
a small mountain town and the pro- 
prietor told us the Japanese had 
attacked Pearl Harbor and Singa- 
pore. | was unable to get any news 
on my car radio at the time, but when 
| did the attack on Pearl Harbor was 
confirmed. 


The news also said that all military 
reserve personnel were to report to 
thelr commanding officers the next 
day, so .we drove home without 
making our planned overnight stop. | 
was a member of the Naval Reserve 
at the time as were most Pan Am 
crew members. 


The next day the Navy sent us to 
Pearl Harbor. | was combination 
Radio Officer/ Flight Engineer and 
Bob Zentner, SOWP 827-P, 
(W6UMP, Berkeley, CA) was FRO. 
We arrived at Pearl the following 
morning (December 9) and there 
were fires still burning aboard Navy 
ships including the USS Arizona | 
know | was scared to death! 


Bob later retired as Captain. Since 
Pan Am was the only company with 
ocean flying experience at the time, 
we were called the Naval Air Trans- 
portation Service. We fiew depen- 
dent families home during the first 
part of the war, then flew Pan Am 
and military flying boats to the wes- 
tern Pacific, Australia and New Zea- 
land carrying personnel and sup- 
plies. 


- Frank Schwella, 1532-P, N6FS 


DRIVING IN A SNOWSTORM 


"On that day, | was driving, in a 
snowstorm, between Utica and 
Schenectady, NY," wrote Larry 
Briggs. 481-P, Clearwater. FL. 


| was then in the Navy and on 
leave. Had my wife and small son 
with me. 


Never turned on my auto radio. We 
did stop at a ham’s home in Scotia, 
NY, where we then lived and he 
gave us the word. WOW! | guess this 
was about four or five p.m. 


| continued in the Navy. | was on a 
cargo ship. | went to Charleston, SC 
to christen a destroyer, USS CORRY, 
DD463. 


On 4 July, 1942, she picked up four 
merchant sailors, the only ones left 
from a crew of 49. They knew it was 
the Fourth. They had one shell left in 
their Very pistol and they were going 
to fire it that evening! 


The CORRY was later sunk at Utah 
Beach during the Normandy _in- 
vasion. | was later transferred to a 
Navy shore radio receiving station. 


(Continued, Page 4) 
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After my discharge, | went back to 
that station and put up some 3-wire 
rhombics and some fishbone anten- 
nas. | worked with that group for 
quite some time and then transferred 
to the Naval Research Lab at Wash- 
ington, DC to the Underwater Sound 
Division. That was a wonderful job. 


Now I'm retired. That's wonderful, 
too - 22 1/2 years, so far! -73...s/ 
Larry Briggs, 481-P W3MSN, age 84 
1/2. 


NAVY MAN -W2LX- CHECKS IN 


On December 7, 1941 | was an 
Ensign in the Navy, stationed at the 
Navy’s radio school at Noroton, CT. | 
was on the staff of the Officers 
Communication School and our task 
was training officers in ship com- 
munications for the fleet. W4CE and | 
(then W2DQT) were the staff. | had 
just finished Sunday dinner when we 
heard about Peari Harbor. 


Later, after W4CE (Dick Taylor) got 
his shipping orders, | became in 
charge of the Officers School until | 
received orders to Destroyer Squad- 
ron as Communications Officer. CDS 
60 was composed ofnine new 2,200- 
ton Sumner Class destroyers. My 
roommate was Robert Montgomery, 
the well-known movie actor back 
then. He was also on the staff of 
CDS 60. 


The Noroton school was ‘teeming 
with hams, both enlisted men and 
Officers, including Ev Battey, W1UE, 
from ARRL and Boyd Phelps, W9BP 
(any relation?) and many others from 
RCA, NBC, marine shore stations 
and so on. (Ed. Note: No, Boyd is not 
a relative, but | think | met him at a 
hamfest once.) 


With CDS 60, | saw action in the 
Atlantic and Pacific theaters, the 
Normandy invasion June 6, 1944, the 
Philippines, Okinawa and with Adm. 
Halsey’s fast carrier task forces. 
Later, | was on the staff of Adm. 
Blandy, Commander, Cruisers/Des- 
troyers, Pacific Fleet. 


My last position after V-J Day was 
in the Navy Department in Washing- 
ton, D.C., helping to plan the naval 
communications reserve, as a Lieut. 
Comdr. Once in a while, | even got to 
pound brass in my five years in naval 
communications - after the action 
calmed down! 


My Chief Radioman aboard the 
USS Barton, DD722, was Stacie 
O’Dowd, 1011-P, WOELS, Blue 
Springs, MO. He did a superb job. | 
have thought of writing up the story 
of how he and | cooked up an 
impromptu voice circuit on D- Day at 
Normandy to rescue a group of Army 
Rangers pinned down at Pointe du 
Hoe, target No. 1 in the Overlord 
invasion plan. Hams did a remark- 
able job in WW Ii, as we all know. 


(- Stuart D. Cowan, 2852-P, W2LX) 


(Ed.Note: | know we would all like to 
hear the details of that caper, Stu! 
Send us the story!) 


BLACK FLAK OVER HAWAII 
By Bob Bowker, 860-P, K6QT 


Sometime after 0700 on the morn- 
ing of 7 December, 1941, my phone 
rang. The duty sergeant at the Signal 
Office advised me to report im- 
mediately as the Japs had attacked. 


| said, “Very funny” and hung up. | 
should have believed him as | was 
going to be stood up before the Post 
Commander the following day for 
disciplinary action. My troops had 
complained to the Chaplain that | 
had made them work the previous 
Sunday and through their regular 
half-days off during the week to 
prepare the Advanced Command 
Center in the Aliamanu Crater for 
rapid transfer of the WTJ high speed 
operator positions in case of attack. 


A still, small voice told me | BETTER 
look out the door to see what those 
loud CRUNCHES | was hearing were 
about. Anti-Aircraft Artillery practice 
early on a Sunday morning was not 
unusual. It made white puffs in the 
sky. Today the shots were making 
BLACK smoke! 


| was into my pants and halfway out 
the door when the phone rang again. 
| yelled, “On my way!” and split. In 
those days we had to contend with 
the very deliberate passage of dogs 
on the Honolulu streets. They had 
the right of way! | didn’t hit any 
myself, but thelr population was 
drastically reduced! 


General Powell (then a Lt.Col.) was 
busily preparing a message to the 
War Department. It was an Opera- 
tional Assessment and Damage 
Report. | was told to make a list of 
everything | needed to build out all 
the Point-to-Point, Interisland, AACS 
etc. facilities we needed to fight the 
war. After about a half hour of writing 
madly, the Old Man got thirsty and 
said, “Let’s go out on the porch (the 
drinking fountain was out there) and 
get a drink.” 


We must have had a guardian 
angel, because SOMETHING, possi- 
bly an AAA shell that didn’t have the 
fuse set in the gunner’s excitement, 
or possibly from one of the Red 
Balled Birds circling overhead, or 
even from one of the Navy ships over 
at Pearl fighting for its life, hit the top 
of a palm tree outside the Signal 
Office. The blast hurled a chunk of 
flak within inches of us, through the 
wall of the building, between the 
arms of the Colonel’s chair, out the 
other wall and across the street 
through the wall of the Finance 
Office. (Some Gl’s climbed through 
that hole and robbed the office, but 
they were caught). 


The OM never said a word, went 
back inside, sat down and continued 
writing. It never occurred to me to do 
anything else, either. The bottom line 
was that by 0200 on 8 December, 
we had all our WTJ circuits in the 
bombproof shelter and did it with 
one spare set of gear, without mis- 
sing a dit. In those days | had more 
authority and got more done, faster, 
as a_ ist Lieutenant than | ever had 
in the subsequent 40 years with the 
Government. | have often wondered 
how long that Pearl Harbor Day 
exercise (Continued, Page 5) 


BLACK FLAK - From Page 4 


would take now, and how high the 
mound of paperwork would be! 


Semper Paratus! 


P.S. | forgot to go to the disciplinary 
hearing! 


BANANA BOATS AND "WAX" 


‘This writer,” says Tony Thuma, 
780-V, Fort Lauderdale, FL, “was 
Third Operator on the TES ANTIGUA/ 
KDCJ, one of United Fruit’s six mail 
ships, enroute New York from Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala.” 


| was on watch (on Sunday, 
December 7, 1941) from 8:30 AM to 
12:30 PM when the WGBC mes- 
sages (general broadcast to all US 
merchant ships) started coming in. 


We made another trip or two before 
the ship went to the boat yard for 
armaments and degaussing. | was 
reassigned to the ATENAS/KDAK 
and then the PARISMINA/KDAG, 
which was later torpedoed in Novem- 
ber, 1942, while returning from Ice- 
land. 


The ANTIGUA was the only mail 
ship not taken over by the Navy. 
She served as a civilian storeship in 
the Pacific under control of the War 
Shipping Administration, manned by 
United Fruit personnel. | did a year 
at Tropical Radio coastal station 
WAX, Hialeah, FL and then went 
back to sea until the end of the war. 


| decided to stay in Radio and was 
sent back to WAX where | worked 
manual point-to-point and reading 
Boehme "elip" tape, followed by 5- 
unit teletype. 


Around 1948 the station moved to 
Fort Lauderdale. Seeing the changes 
taking place, | went into marketing 
for a time and then returned to WAX 
as Station Manager. 


My 45 years with Tropical Radio 
were extremely interesting. | was 
called back several times as a con- 
sultant in marine and Latin American 
affairs and retired in 1985. -73, Tony. 


ACTION IN THE 
ATLANTIC 


by Art Bradford, 2805-V, W1EQK, 
Duxbury, MA 


Dear Editor: You wanted to know 
where | was on December 7, 19417? 
Well, according to the captain of the 
tanker F. Q. Barstow/WOCN, we 
were 250 miles southeast of Pernam- 
buco, Brazil heading for Buenos 
Aires with a load of fuel oil. 


When nightfall came, we blacked 
out the ship all at once per orders. 
An old U.S. Navy four-stack des- 
troyer coming up the coast saw our 
lights - then no lights! She steamed 
toward where she thought she had 
seen them. 


SOUTH 


When she got almost on top of our 
bow - she heeled over like some- 
body driving a 1935 Ford! She came 
alongside, threw a big searchlight on 
us and shouted, “Declare Yourself!” 


Gee whiz! We still had a peace- 
time American flag painted on the 
side! 


When we finally got back to the 
States on April 11, 1942, the Ordin- 
ary Seaman on the 4 - 8 deck watch 
decided to go Gallups Island Radio 
school, near Boston and go back to 
sea as a Radio Officer. - How about 
that? 


(We'll bet your middie name is 
“Elmer”, Art! - Editor) 


PBY’s: DUCKS IN A ROW 
By Don Meyer, 3979-V, NF7F 


IN RESPONSE TO YOUR ITEM 
“FIFTY YEARS AGO", | WAS 
STANDING OUTSIDE THE RADIO 
SHACK AT THE NAVAL AIR 
STATION, KANEOHE BAY, HAWAII, 
SHOOTING A RIFLE AT JAPANESE 
AIRCRAFT AS THEY SYSTEMATI- 
CALLY DESTROYED ALL OF OUR 
PBY’S WHICH WERE LINED UP 
NEATLY IN FRONT OF THE 
HANGARS. 


| SPENT THE REST OF THE WAR 
ABOARD THE USS NECHES/NUDF, 
FUELING THE FLEET AT SEA. 


AS YOU CAN SEE, | STILL HAVE 
THIS OLD TELEGRAPH MILL IN 
USE! -73, DON 


“WE INTERRUPT THIS GAME" 


By Howard L. Schoenher, 2392-P, 
W4RZL 


How weil | remember December 7, 
1941. My Signal Corps company was 
in the field in South Carolina on 
maneuvers. 


A group of us were standing around 
in a tent watching a crap game 
being played on a blanket on the 
ground. Being Signal Corps, we had 
a radio playing on the side. Sud- 
denly an announcer broke in with 
“The Japanese have just bombed 
Pearl Harbor!” 


The next comment was, “Where is 
Pearl Harbor? Shoot!” 


Needless to day, in less than an 
hour we were packed and rolling 
back to Fort Benning. 


| was married three days later on 
the 10th and shipped out in January. 
| led a team to set up a War Dept. 
station in North Ireland. Assignments 
took me through the North Africa 
campaign, Sicily and Italy. By the 
time the war ended, | was Chief 
Radio Operator on a propaganda 
ship. We sailed from Italy via Gibral- 
tar, the Azores to Bermuda where we 
were drydocked. While in Bermuda 
we heard about the first and second 
atomic bombs being dropped. 


From Bermuda, we proceeded 
through the Panama Canal to Punta 
Arenas, Costa Rica and Manzanilla, 
Mexico to San Francisco. By that 
time, December, 1945, | decided | 
had had enough and completed my 
service. 


YOUR CORRECT ADDRESS? 


Now that our 1992 Directory/ 
Callbook has been issued, we hope 
all of you receive it in a reasonable 
time. You can assist us with our 
mailings by being sure that your 
current address is on file at HQ. 
That saves all of us time and money! 


id Wireless Beacon _ A Ge 997 Jon 


"WHERE THE DEVIL IS 
PEARL HARBOR?" 
By M.D. “Bud” Hall, 3117-V, K2LP 


ON DECEMBER 7, 1941, | WAS 
STANDING WATCH THAT SUNDAY 
MORNING AT WAMR, AMERICAN 
AIRLINES FLIGHT CONTROL 
STATION AT LAGUARDIA FIELD, NY. 


SOMETIME BETWEEN 11 AM AND 
12 NOON, KGTF, FORT WORTH, 
TEXAS, CALLED ON 10.080 MHZ 
AND BLURTED OUT THE NEWS 
THAT PEARL HARBOR HAD BEEN 
BOMBED. 


ALSO ON WATCH WITH ME WERE 
JOHN SMITH, (JS), N2DHW, THE 
CHOP AT LG, AND ART PEARDON, 
(ZF), W1ON, 2ND OP. 


| REMARKED, “WHERE THE 
DEVIL IS PEARL HARBOR - IN THE 
PHILIPPINES, OR JUST WHERE?” | 
DIDN'T KNOW THE PLACE THEN, 
BUT LATER ON IN THE NAVY AS A 
RM2C, ABOARD AN LST, USS BALD 
EAGLE, | FOUND OUT! 


I'VE ALWAYS BEEN FASCINATED 
WITH THE OLD BRASSPOUNDERS 
ON THE GREAT LAKES, LIKE 
“GROSS”, 8BKM, ETC. THOSE 
CATS ARE FAST DISAPPEARING, 
AS IS COMMERCIAL CW. BY THE 
WAY, THIS IS TYPED ON AN OLD 
“MILL” USED BY (RN) AT WCC, 
CHATHAM, MA FOR 39 YEARS! 


This story came to us on the letter- 
head of “The French Cable Station 
Museum in Orleans, [MA] Inc.” There 
is an interesting logo, too, showing a 
sparking telegraph key. Perhaps you 
have a story about that, Bud. 


PALMYRA ISLAND 
By Arthur B. Nolan, 372-P, WB6CFT 


On December 7, 1941 | was 
aboard ship along with two other 
radio ops and other civilians enroute 
from Honolulu to Palmyra Island, 
about 1000 miles south of Hawaii. 
We were to work there. 


Arriving there late in the afternoon, 
we heard that the war had started. 


As we entered port, the Navy had 
every five inch gun and others 
trained on us. They thought we might 
have been captured by the 
Japanese and were taking no 
chances. 


| don’t remember the name of our 
chief op, but one of the others was 
named Casimere Grace. The Navy 
set up a drill in which we started a 
fire for them to put out. Casimere 
threw gasoline on the fire and was 
badly burned when it blew back on 
him. He was in the hospital for 
weeks. | don’t know where Casimere 
is now. 


The only hostilities we had came 
when a Japanese submarine shelled 
a dredge in the lagoon. We suffered 
no casualties. Our big guns were not 
used in order not to draw fire into our 
camp. One six-incher that could have 
been used was behind a palm tree 
and too low to aim at the sub. 


Christmas 1941 was a sad one 
because all our food mildewed. The 
civilians had all left except one 
mechanic who drank too much until 
they hid his bottle. 


Later, we helped to bring in a B29 
bomber that was flying in circles until 
the Navy was notified. Another time, 
a flight of five fighter aircraft tried to 
find our island, but only a few did. Of 
the five, only one made it to Austra- 
lia. | served on Palmyra about six 
months and then was transferred to 
Maui. 


Nowadays | am on the Pacific 
Coast Weather Net, about 7085 
kHz. at times between 11 AM to 
Noon Pacific time. 


VOLUNTEER(s) NEEDED 


Your Editor is looking for a few 
members of our Society to be ‘rea- 
ders’ of this newsletter for blind 
SOWP members. We know of at 
least three members with visual im- 
pairment who "need a hand". If you 
would read and record The Seacor 
on audio tape cassettes, they too 
could receive its contents. Please 
help your fellow brasspounders.- Ed. 


A DEPUTY SHERIFF REPORTS 
By Bob Shrader, 157-P, W6BNB 


In January 1939 | jumped ship in 
San Francisco from the little old 
rustbucket SS Curaca to become a 
Deputy Sheriff, badge 56, for the 
Alameda, CA Sheriff's Dept., assig- 
ned as a radio operator/technician 
to communications station KPDA 
under Capt. Brower McMurphy and 
working alongside other larter-to- 
become SOWP members Emery 
Simpson, 150-P and Ed Lomba, 
3011-P. 


On the morning of that Sunday of 
infamy, December 7, 1941, my wife 
and |! were involved in a_ practice 
session of our fencing group up in 
Piedmont, CA. When we returned 
home | was told what had happened 
in Hawaii and to call the station at 
once. The call was a short one: 
“Report to duty immediately, badge, 
gun and uniform!" 


The next few weeks were high- 
lighted by our PBX telephone switch- 
board being lit almost all the time. 
Our eight police monitoring receivers 
were continually squawking.  Offi- 
cials from Army and Navy Intelli- 
gence, Coast Guard, Air Force, FCC 
and FBI were constantly coming and 
going. We heard blood-curdling 
reports of raids on the homes and 
properties of local Japanese by 
police and FBI and all the weapons 
that were picked up, along with 
instructions about what to do when 
the Japanese homeland forces 
attacked. 


Since we provided 2-way com- 
munications for the Highway Patrol, 
Sheriff, District Attorney and three 
police departments in our county, we 
were quite busy. We were blacked 
out every night. | still remember 
getting out to the station 10 miles 
from my home on blacked out, thick 
foggy nights. During wartime there 
was supposed to be a radio blackout 
along the California coast. By 
necessity this was not always obser- 
ved. We were very jittery about 
possible (Continued, Page 11) 


1! COPIED WAR FLASH 
FROM WCX 


By Ev Vaux, 1941-P, WSDCE 


After enlistiing in the US Army Field 
Artillery communications HQ battery, 
| found myself at Bear Field, Ft. 
Wayne, IN. | had_ enlisted on 
Mother’s Day 1939 and spent about 
two years in the Army Signal Corps 
as a radio operator. But before | 
arrived at Ft. Wayne in November, 
1941, | had just finished a radio 
repair course at the Signal Corps 
school, Ft. Monmouth, NJ. | didn’t 
like that course. | wanted to operate, 
not repair radios. 


As a member of the Signal Corps, | 
did a lot of radio operating on field 
maneuvers. Later | was a fixed 
station operator at WYE and the VI 
Corps station in Chicago, whose call 
was WVT. 


Just for practice, | began to copy 
WCX, the Associated Press station, 
at 35 wpm. They increased speed to 
- 38 wpm to keep the big boys awake. 
On Sunday morning, December 7, 
1941, at around 10:50 am. CST | 
tuned in WCX. | recall that it was not 
at noon. 


My receiver was an Army Signal 
Corps type BC342, not noted for its 
sensitivity. It was a great radio for 
mobile work, though, for it could take 
a lot of bouncing around. That morn- 
ing, signals were not good due to 
fading and poor atmospheric con- 
ditions. 


All at once | copied the word 
BULLETIN, followed by the shocking 
news of the attack by the Japanese. 
| managed to get most of it and told 
Cpl. Vic Holubetz who was on duty 
with me. As | was the ranking Buck 
Sergeant, | decided to wait for further 
clarification from the Western Union 
printer in downtown Ft. Wayne. In the 
meantime, a Signal Corps Officer 
came in and took over. 


About an hour later the WU 
operator verified the attack. Our com- 


munications room became a mad- 
house! Pilots from the fighter squad- 
ron next door came in and began to 
send messages via Western Union. 


At this point | told my Signal Corps 
duty officer | was going to transfer to 
the fighter squadron as | had heard 
they were going to the Pacific. | had 
to go in as a Private, however. They 
had no place for me as a sergeant in 
their Table of Organization. My 
brother, Morgan, was already in 
China with the American Volunteer 
Group as a radio operator, having 
signed a contract for a year. 


Ironically, | spent about three years 
with the fighter squadron as a radio 
mechanic and didn’t do any operat- 
ing. But | eventually got my old rank 
back and left as a Technical Ser- 
geant. 


The WCX war bulletin copy is long 
gone. It was printed almost exactly in 
all the newspapers since it came 
from the Associated Press. Perhaps 
Vic Holubetz has it. It would have 
made a very nice souvenir. 


(The author of this piece has never 
lost his touch or his interest in 
copying CW that moves right along. 
To this day Ev is a regular award 
winner in the SOWP-sponsored high- 
speed program transmitted each 
week by WiNJM and K6DYX. - 
Editor). 


AFORT SHAFTER REPORT 
By Harry A. Albright, 2613-V, W4ZCT 


On December 7, 1941 | was a 
member of Headquarters Battery, ist 
Battalion, 64th Coast Artillery (Anti- 
Aircraft) at Fort Shafter, Hawaii. We 
operated the Command Post for the 
North Group Anti-Aircraft Artillery 
units. | was the third and junior radio 
operator in the CP. 


At that time we were fully opera- 
tional and on ALERT status. A mes- 
sage came down from higher HQ 
that if sufficient progress had been 
made for a “General’s Inspection’, 
90 percent of our crew could go on 


weekend pass. 


Being the Junior Op and also short 
of funds, (bad luck at poker and 
blackjack on payday) | stayed 
‘home’. | even volunteered to take 
guard duty for a friend, even though 
we radio ops were exempt. My radio 
chief borrowed my brand new 
‘Botany’ civilian suit to go on pass. 


On December 7, | had just come off 
guard duty and was catching some 
sleep when the attack started. My 
Battery Commanding Officer who, by 
the way, is Robert Jaap, woke me 
up. Needless to say, he was upset 
that before | could go on radio duty, | 
had to report to the guard shack to 
be properly relieved. 


Conditions that day were very 
hectic - just one op to handle the 
landline telegraph, teletype and 
radio circuits until | got there. Our 
radio circuit proved to be the most 
reliable because the wired lines were 
constantly going out. 


Our transmitter was an old ‘MOPA’ 
job, using 211’s, as | recall. Our 
receiver was an old 5-stage ‘TRF’ 
using type 199 (VT-1) tubes. Both 
units had old bakelite panels. 


| never did get my new suit back. 
Sgt. Garrity was rushed back to our 
post in his ‘skiwvies’. Poor old Capt. 
Jaap was nearly done in by a sentry 
when he responded “Capt. Jaap”’ to 
the standard guard challenge: 
“HALT! WHO GOES THERE?” | hope 
to see him and some of the others at 
the 50th reunion of the Pearl Harbor 
Survivors Association in Hawaii this 
year. 


(Editors Note: Thanks for your 
memories, Harry. By the way, | have 
a list made up by Jack O'Shea, 
W8JZH and Walt Dettinger, W8NXN, 
of about 150 hams who are Pearl 
Harbor survivors. | have spotted at 
least four SOWP members on the list: 
W4ZCT, N7BRV, NF7F and W8NXN. 
Two of you sent in stories for this 
issue! | hope your 50th Reunion was 
a great one!) 


PURDUE- AT&T- FT. BRAGG - 
FLORENCE, ITALY 


By D.D. “Dave” Kennedy, 3642-V, 
N4SU 


Around noon on December 7, 1941, 
| was a new 2nd Lt., Signal Corps 
reading the papers and listening to 
the radio in the bachelor officers 
quarters of the 9th Infantry Division, 
Ft. Bragg, NC. 


The music was suddenly interrup- 
ted by an excited voice telling about 
the early morning attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Astonishment was followed 
immediately by “Uh Oh, here we 
go!” 


| had been called into the Signal 
Corps fresh out of Purdue University 
ROTC in September, 1941 for ‘one 
year active duty training’. Of course, 
the “one year’ got changed in 
December by direction of the Pre- 
sident. Fortunately, | had been hired 
the previous June as a_ student 
engineer by AT&T after gradating 
from Purdue. My callup put me on 
military leave from AT&T for the 
duration of World War Il, which was 
very fortunate because five years of 
bridged military service meant 40 
years Bell System service. 


After Pearl Harbor, | was transferred 
almost immediately as Signal Corps 
attached to the 3rd Army Air Force 
Fighter Command at Drew Field, 
Tampa, FL. In November, 1942 | 
found myself a member of Task 
Force A in the North African invasion. 
| was in the 12th Air Support Com- 
mand which would later become the 
U.S. 12th Air Force in North Africa 
and Italy. Following a few moves and 
promotions | wound up as C.O. of the 
1710th Signal Service Battalion 
(Aviation) attached to HQ, 12th Air 
Force. We furnished all communica- 
tions, wire and radio for that HQ. 
Remember the BC-610 transmitter? 
We had 25 or 30 of them. -Generals 
Spaatz and Doolittle were Command- 
ing Generals of the 12th AF in 
Algiers. | forget which one was first. 


In later stages of the Italian cam- 


paign, our battalion HQ was located 
in a villa outside of Florence (Fire- 
nze) in northern Italy. The villa had 
been owned by the Cabots of Boston 
before it was confiscated, first by the 
Italians, then the Germans, then us. | 
wonder who is there now? 


After WW2 and many years in the 
AF Reserve while back with AT&T, | 
retired from the Air Force but had to 
wait until age 60 in 1978 to collect 
from Uncle Sam. In 1981 | retired 
from AT&T and became a full-time 
DXer, my principle interest in 57 
years of ham radio. 


WAR NEWS REACHES HUN- 
TINGTON, W. VA 


By Art Schermerhorn, 3868-P, 
WeFEC 
(In June, 1941) | had already 


completed almost five years in the 
Army Signal Corps. By that time a 
Civil Service job in Huntington, WV 
seemed more exciting and more 
conducive to living with a partner. So 
- | bought myself out of the Army for 
$80. | used my clothing allowance to 
make the “purchase’”’. 


! should have realized what was 
happening. But | wasn’t reading 
newspapers or listing to the radio 
during that period. A young lady 
had my eye. Just prior to my 
arranged discharge, which almost 
coincided with my shipment out of 
Fort Hayes, Columbus, OH, | had 
been promoted to a “ist/2nd’’, a 
Private First Class with a 2nd Class 
rating. 


The pay of $55 a month was a 
dollar more than what the three- 
stripe buck sergeant got in those 
days - and | didn’t have any bossing 
to do. But leaving WVZ at Fort Hayes 
to go to an Aircraft Warning Unit at 
Selfridge Field, Michigan, was too 
much. At Fort Hayes, in the Signal 
Corps, we were wearing civilian 
clothes and the Infantry outfit there 
didn’t appreciate it! 


So to Huntington | went upon my 
discharge. Now | had to commute 


100 miles on weekends to see’ my 
gal. 


We were married about seven 
months later, six months before Pearl 
Harbor and lived in a second floor 
apartment in western Huntington, 
WV. It was there that we heard the 
“EXTRA - EXTRA” shouted by the 
newspaper folks on December 7, 
1941. It was shortly after noon when 
the bubble burst. 


| tuned in the ham bands on my 
(Hallicrafter) Sky Buddy to hear 
hams telling other hams to cease 
and desist, but it was some time 
before there was total silence. | 
re-enlisted six months later. Selective 
Service was already breathing down 
my neck! 


| tried to get back to WVZ, but they 
were then converting over to tele- | 
type. | ended up in Recruit Training 
again, until Brady Smith, by then a 
Master Sergeant and my former chief 
operator at WVZ and former Radio 
Section platoon sergeant at the First 
Signal Co., Fort Monmouth, NJ, res- 
cued me and got me into the 8th 
Armored Division Signal Co. By 
November 1942, | was on the pro- 
motion list to Master Sergeant. 


Had | transferred to Michigan, | 
would have had an opportunity to 
attend the first Signal Corps Officer 
Candidate School. C’est la vie! 


HOW YE ED LEARNED ABOUT 
PEARL HARBOR 


By Ted Phelps, 881-P, W8TP 


HPTQ was our call sign. It belonged 
to a Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. tanker 
on which | signed as R/O at the port 
of New York, NY in September, 
1941. Her name was S.S. STANVAC 
MELBOURNE of about 12,000 tons. 
She had been launched at the Sun 
Shipbuilding Co. yards, Chester, PA 
earlier that year. So she was a 
relatively new ship. All her officers 
were Americans. The crew were all 
from the Philippines. | was the 
second person to occupy the radio 
shack. (Continued, Page 9) 


(From P. 8) My predecessor had 
been fired, | was pointedly told, for 
smoking on deck! 


We sailed without cargo from 
Staten Island and proceeded to 
Aruba. There, for a $5 fee paid by 
my Captain at the office of the 
Panamanian Vice-Consul, | was 
issued a license as an “Operador de 
Radio, Marina Mercante Nacional, 
Republica de Panama, en buques 
de cualquier tonelada” (ships of all 
tonnages). First, | had to show my 
USA First Class Radiotelegraph 
ticket. That's real reciprocal licens- 
ing! 


We made several trips from Aruba, 
and Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, down 
the Atlantic coast of South America 
to Brazil carrying gasoline and kero- 
sene. We were challenged a couple 
of times by US and Royal Navy 
vessels during those runs. Another 
time, as we lay at anchor at Trinidad, 
a huge convoy was assembling with 
clearly visible war materiel on deck. 
Some of us were sure we would join 
that armada, but we didn't. 


In early December, 1941, we made 
our first transit, Caribbean to Pacific, 
of the Panama Canal. During my first 
three months on board | had had 
almost no traffic to handle. Our radio 
gear was all RCA, consisting of a 
medium-frequency transmitter (500 
kHz etc), a shortwave transmitter, 
and associated receivers. | had 
plenty of time to copy shortwave 
broadcasts and regular CW press 
schedules. | also had a personal 
radio aboard, a Hallicrafter Sky Tra- 
veler, which | used in my cabin just 
forward of the radio shack, starboard 
side. 


. When we reached the Canal, our 
agent had written orders for our 
Master that we would keep radio 
silence unless we had an emer- 
gency. However, | was instructed to 
monitor US Navy Radio NBA, 
Panama Canal Zone. 


With a huge flag and the words 
“Republica de Panama” painted on 


our sides and brightly lighted at 
night, we sailed south in the Pacific 
along the coast to the refinery town 
of Talara, Peru, and anchored off- 
shore on the evening of December 6. 
Hoses to load cargo from the refinery 
ashore were attached at a sea buoy. 
My radio shack was sealed by the 
Peruvian authorities, but in my cabin 
| had my Sky Traveler, hooked to a 
shortwave antenna for the forward 
house. 


| liked to listen to Press Wireless 
stations from home and | had one 
tuned in in my cabin. Peru uses the 
equivalent of Eastern Time and it 
was close to 1:00 PM, Sunday, 
December 7, 1941. Suddenly, my 
press station cut off its CW transmis- 
sion and went to an American broad- 
cast station network feed. 


‘Pearl Harbor is under air attack!” 
said an excited, grim voice. | think it 
may have been John Daly, who gave 
the bulletin. That broadcast ran for 
several minutes and probably alerted 
all of South America. 


| immediately knocked on the 
Captain’s door. He came to listen to 
my radio and asked me to notify the 
other officers, most of whom were 
back aft playing poker. When | made 
my announcement, no one believed 
me! | said, “Well, just wait, you'll get 
it confirmed on shortwave tonight.” 


After a few days loading cargo, we 
sailed from Talara and made many 
trips to Valparaiso, Chile, with inter- 
mediate stops in Callao, Peru and 
Antofagasta, Chile. We were told we 
would be taking regular shipments of 
aviation gasoline down to the Chi- 
lean naval air force. On one trip we 
diverted to a Chilean shipyard where 
we spent several days getting a 
wartime coat of gray paint, but no 
armament or gun crew. About the 
same time, we tack an a pilot to take 
us through the Straits of Magellan, 
back to the Atlantic. But those orders 
were scrubbed, and in March, 1942, 
we headed back north through the 
Canal and sailed once more to 
Aruba. 


After loading “pool burning oil” 
(kerosene), we set sail for New York 
late one afternoon. Now we were 
part of a “convoy”, if you could call it 
that: two grayed-out, unarmed mer- 
chant ships and one old US Navy 
4-stack destroyer. Our escort stayed 
with us until nightfall, then left us to 
fend for ourselves. 


We made it back to New York 
without incident, except that my 
auto-alarm sounded many times. | 
was very busy on my radio watches. 
There was plenty to hear: submarine 
attacks, SOS and SSS calls from 
ships along the US coast. We 
steered an evasive course in the 
Atlantic out near Bermuda. One 
afternoon we were buzzed by US 
Navy fighter aircraft. Soon, a huge 
armada appeared off our starboard 
side. It had at least one cruiser, an 
aircraft carrier, some destroyers and 
DE’s. We were asked by signal lamp, 
“WHAT SHIP - WHERE BOUND?” | 
was called to operate the blinker key 
on our starboard bridge wing to 
answer their challenge before we 
were allowed to proceed. 


When we neared the Ambrose 
Lightship it was a real relief to have a 
Navy blimp appear overhead. An 
even better sight was Lady Liberty in 
New York harbor! 


A TECHNICAL REQUEST 


*...1 am trying to purchase a recent 
copy (60's - 70’s) of the RCA Receiv- 
ing Tube Manual," wrote George 
Mueller, 314 11th St. Petaluma, CA 
94952. "Perhaps one of your mem- 
bers has an extra copy. | work ata 
local tube amplifier manufacturer 
(Mesa-Boogie) and am trying to edu- 
cate myself regarding vacuum tube 
amplification. | am told this book is 
essential literature on the subject, 
however It went out of print in 1975 
and my search of used bookstores 
has so far been fruitless. So | turn to 
your organization for help. You may: 
write me at above address or call 
(707)778-6565, days, or (707)778- 
6221 evenings." Thank you... 
s/George Mueller. 
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CUTBACKS FROM 
"WAY DOWN UNDER 


Into our International Mailbag has 
come a letter dated 24 September, 
1991 from Brian D. Webb, 4119-M, 
ZL2ARJ, 71 Hillside Dr., Upper Hutt 
6401, New Zealand. Brian says: 


Greetings to you. Like everywhere 
else in the world of maritime com- 
munication, New Zealand is not im- 
mune from cuts and changes. The 
following is offered for your informa- 
tion... 


CHATHAM ISLAND RADIO - Call 
sign ZLC. Established by NEW ZEA- 
LAND POST OFFICE, 1913. (This 
function became part of TELECOM 
NEW ZEALAND, LIMITED, when the 
Post Office was broken into three 
separate corporations). The station 
has maintained continuous maritime 
and aeronautical radiotelephone dis- 
tress watches for shipping and air- 
craft communications. In addition, 
radiotelephone and radiotelex links 
between the Chathams and the 
mainland (New Zealand) were 
established and operated from this 
station. 


The station closed in Mid-August, 
1991 and “six staff members were 
made redundant.” Concern has been 
expressed by the local residents 
which is understandable. Maritime 
functions at ZLC included the basic 
500kHz, 2182kHz and associated 
services. 


AWARUA RADIO - Call sign ZLB. 
Established by NEW ZEALAND 
POST OFFICE, 1913. (It also became 
a function of TELECOM as described 
above). Awarua was well-known 
around the maritime world for its 
services on HF, MF and RT. It was 
the largest of the group of coast 
stations in this country. At the end of 
August, 1991, when it also closed, 
ZLB had 13 operators and a mana- 
ger who were made redundant. Ear- 
lier, Awarua also maintained service 
to remote areas on the western coast 
of South Island via point-to-point. 
The station also carried the initial 


services to Scott Base in the Antarc- 
tic, with call sign ZLQ. (That station 
later became a more refined service 
operated through Wellington). In its 
early stages, ZLQ also worked into 
NIC at Cape Hallett in the Antarctic 
for geophysical communication. 


Chatham Island’s coverage will 
allegedly be handled from ZLW, 
Wellington, which will also cover 
ZLB’s former service remotely. Vir- 
tually all HF services are already at 
ZLW! Under the new arrangements, 
ZLW will be open only 18 hours 
daily. Auckland Radio, ZLD, will 
cover all areas during the six hours 
when ZLW is closed. 


As a former vet of ZLB, | am 
saddened. | hope, however, that the 
above changes in the name of 
economics and progress will better 
serve the future. Before ZLB closed | 
was impressed with the advances 
toward using virtually a laptop com- 
puter for communications. 


rll stay with my brass key and 
carry on with my CW!! 


CHAPTER NEWS 


The next luncheon meeting held by 
our Pacific Southwest Chapter IX will 
be on Saturday, March 21, 1992 at 
Coco’s restaurant near Metro Center 
In Phoenix, AZ. For reservations con- 
tact Chapter Director Bill Jackson, 
4930 N. Hobo Circle, Prescott Valley, 
AZ 86314 - (602) 772-9641. 


Chapter IX has established the 
John Steely Memorial Library at 
Chapter HQ. Several SOWP publica- 
tions, directories and technical books 
are available for loan. For information 
contact Bill Jackson. 


In the current issue of the Chapter 
IX newsletter, Bill Jackson says: ‘The 
reason the Southwest Chapter is a 
successful one is because of you, 
the members. | can always use more 
input such as: Wireless career 
stories, personal information and any 
other anecdotes you have. | am at 
present in contact with Mick 
McDaniel of the San Diego (Star of 


India) Chapter. Hopefully, | will 
speak to their people in February, 
1992 and try to get their chapter 
active again. It's dormant now.” 


(Editor's Note: Mick McDaniel, who 
signs his letters as “San Diego 
Correspondent WWB/SOWP” has 
sent in one article for publication and 
hints at more to come. Mick requests 
us to solicit material for this newslet- 
ter because of our wide coverage. 


x** 


Don Newman, Sec/Treas. of our 
Jack Binns Chapter, Seattle, WA 
writes: The regular Fall meeting of 
the Chapter was held October 10, 
1991 at the Dog House restaurant 
with very beautiful weather account- 
ing for a good turnout of 36. 


After observing a moment of silence 
for four recently deceased members, 
the meeting turned to reports of 
SOWP net activity and a talk by 
Chapter Director John Dudley about 
the original Alaska cable system. A 
further informative description was 
given by Al Johnson, W7BN, of the 
Western Union attempt to extend 
cable and telegraph service to 
Siberia. 


**e* 


IT’S A PUZZLEMENT 


Late last year, a sculpture named 
ARYPTOS was dedicated at the 
new Headquarters building of the 
CIA in Langley, Virginia. It is made 
of several slabs of concrete in which 
are embedded thick copper plates 
with a 2,000 - character enciphered 
text of symbols and letters cut into 
them. 


Jim Sanborn, creator of ARP ¥PTOS 
said: "This code, which includes cer- 
tain ancient ciphers, begins as Inter- 
national Morse Code and increases 
in complexity as you move through 
the piece at the entrance and move 
into the courtyard." 


According to an AP dispatch of 28 
March, 1991, "...the message is so 
difficult that it (Continued, Page 11) 


DEPUTY SHERIFF (From P.6) 


attacks on the West Coast by the 
Japanese fleet. Why they missed this 
opportunity was never determined. It 
would have been a cinch for them. At 
the station, we were continually busy 
operating our telephone, teletype, 
radiotelephone and radiotelegraph 
equipment. Inasmuch as the opera- 
tors were radio technicians, they also 
repaired, installed and even built 
police mobile radio equipment. 


| had been teaching radio and 
electricity part-time during 1941 to 
Merchant Marine cadets on Treasure 
Island. On December 7, this came to 
an abrupt halt. But, after a few 
months | was inducted into the Coast 
Guard Reserve and shipped east to 
the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
at Kings Point, NY as a Warrant 
Radio Electrician to teach cadets 
there. When the Coast Guard pulled 
out, they transferred me to the U.S. 
Maritime Service as a Lieutenant in 
charge of the Radio Code and Elec- 
tricity Department for the remainder 
of the war. This made it possible for 
me in 1846, to take over the radio 
teaching position of Fred Mangels- 
dorf, 7-SGP, at Central Trade School, 
Oakland, CA from whose class | had 
graduated 13 years earlier and from 
where | retired 1n 1969 to move up 
country, away from those smoggy 
Bay Area cities. 


PUZZLEMENT (From P. 10) 


mystifies the spy agency’s smartest 
spooks.” 


Maybe that’s why the Agency has 
been rumored as having advertised 
in CQ, QST and other amateur radio 
magazines for people who are pro- 
ficient in International Morse at a 
speed of 15 wpm for employment 
overseas and in the USA. To add 
insult to injury, the sculpture, which 
cost U.S. taxpayers $250,000, has 
been classified TOP SECRET! 
Laughter, Please! (Thanks: Charles 
P. Krause, 1412-V, N7ESJ. -Editor) 


by Jan D. Perkins, SOWP 0293-TA, 
N6AW 


A Book Review by The Editor 


Whether you are an old-timer or a 
relative newcomer to radio communi- 
cations, here is an important book 
that should be in your library. It is 
both a biography of one of the 
world’s most accomplished and best- 
known radio amateurs and a history 
of wireless/radio from its earliest 
days unti! 1985. 


‘Don Wallace was just 13 when he 
put his first transmitter on the air in 
1911 from Long Beach, California. 
He had learned Morse code by 
self-study. His equipment, entirely 
home-made, consisted of a coherer- 
decoherer receiver and a _ crude 
spark transmitter. His perseverance 
in buillding his first station illustrates 
the enthusiasm that was his trade- 
mark for the rest of his life. ‘He just 
wouldn't say no.” 


Author Jan Perkins met Don Wal- 


lace in 1965, starting an association 
that would continue for the next 20 


years. In 1979, Jan began audio 
recordings of W6AM’s life story dur- 
ing regular visits to Wallace’s famed 


station and rhombic antenna farm at 
Rancho Palos Verdes, CA. Perkins 
decided that W6AM's life 
experiences should not be lost. 


Many references to SOWP mem- 
bers appear in the book: Brandon 
Wentworth, 393-SGP; Don DeNeuf, 
117-SGP; Gordon Elliott, 3154-P and 
Ed Marriner, 313-P. SOWP founder 
Bill Breniman knew Don Wallace well 
for many years. Don himself became 
an SOWP member many years ago. 
He held membership number SSGP- 
659. (Your Editor met and photogra- 
phed W6AM at the Dayton, OH 
Hamvention in 1984 ) 


Don Wallace’s accomplishments 
were legend. He was Chief Radio 
Operator for President Woodrow Wil- 
son on the voyage to the Versailles 
Peace Conference in 1919. By 1923 
he had ‘Worked All States’ (WAS). 
That same year he was the winner of 
the Hoover Cup for the “Best Home- 
built Amateur Radio Station in the 
USA". In 1926 he was a charter 
member of WAC (worked all con- 
tinents). He went on to install 16 
rhombic antennas on 120 acres and 
was acknowledged as owner/opera- 
tor of the most powerful amateur 
radio station in the world. By 1957, 
W6AM achieved top ranking in the 
DXCC Honor Roll, a position he held 
for most of the next 28 years. His 
QSL card made it easy to remember 
him: “Like 6AM in the morning.” 


In all respects, Don C. Wallace, 
W6AM, was the “Consummate Radio 
Man’, a mark of distinction well 
illustrated by Jan Perkins’ book, a 
volume of living history not to be 
missed by wireless/radio enthusiasts. 


z*w* 


Don -C. Wallace,Amateur Radio's 
Pioneer, hardbound, 320 pages with 
200 photographs (24 in color) is 
available from Wallace and Wallace, 
11823 E. Slauson Ave., Suite 38, 
Santa Fe Springs, CA 90670. $29.95 
+ S&H ($3 US, $5 foreign). CA 
residents add 7% sales tax. 


____SILENT KEYS 


With Deep Regret, we report the 
passing of the following SOWP mem- 
bers as they join our Chapter Eternal. 
We send our sincere sympathies to 
those they held dear: 


Emest L. Blevins, 946-SGP, W5HV, 
Tacoma, WA. No date or details. 


AHaymond &. Brightman, 3040-SGP, 
W6MIN, Placentia, CA. No date or 
details. 


George G. Brown, 1256-V, W2KOC, 
at Plattsburgh, NY. No date or 
details. 


Chatles 1. Castor, 3407-P, W7BKS, 
at Pittsburgh, PA., July 27, 1991 at 
age 89 after a long illness. Charles 
set up his first amateur radio station 
in 1929. He worked for Bell Tele- 
phone of Pennsylvania and helped 
install the first automatic exchange in 
Pittsburgh. His extensive military 
communications career began in 
1927. In the European theater in 
World War ll, he served under 
Generals Mark Clark and George 
Patton until 1945 and was wounded 
at Bizerte. His post-war career was 
with the federal civil service from 
which he retired in 1969. He was a 
member of ARRL. and OOTC and 
was a regular member of the SOWP 
Transcon nets. (Reported by Earl 
Korf, 613-SGP, K2IC) 


Arthur E. Ericson, 70-SSGP, W1iNF, 
the most senior member of SOWP at 
age 97, died of natural causes 
November 15, 1991 at Beverly, MA 
after a one month stay in hospital. 
His wireless career spanned 89 
years. In 1902, as part of a school 
project, he built a coherer receiver. 
His first amateur radio call that same 
year, was ZZ. In World War |, he was 
chief of the U.S. Navy radio station at 
Bath, Maine, call sign AA4. He was 
an active check-in on the SOWP 
Transcon nets. He was also a mem- 
ber of QCWA, OOTC AND MTC. Art 
was fond of his membership in the 
“Boiled Owls” who stay on the air 
until the wee hours of the morning. 


Emest Gannett 3214P, W1BJJ, 
Great Barrington, MA., November 22, 
1991 after a long illness with cancer 
and Parkinson’s disease. He was a 
shipboard Radio Officer during 
World War Il during which his ship 
was torpedoed. Shortly after being 
released from a convalescent stay in 
a U.S. Public Service hospital, he 
was drafted into the U.S. Army Sig- 
nal Corps and served at Camp Crow- 
der, MO. He was granted a medical 
discharge. He later was employed by 
the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Marine 
Department. (Reported by Fred 
Rosebury, 1570-SGP, KA1GEN and 
the Editor.) 


Edward H. (Ted) Heavens, 2556-P, 
VE7CHE, at Surrey, BC, Canada, 
Oct. 10, 1991 after a long illness with 
heart problems. Former NCS of 
Richard Johnstone and Jack Binns 
nets and a member of Jack Binns 
Chapter V, SOWP. He joined the 
Royal Canadian Corps of Signals on 
2 September, 1939 upon Canada’s 
entry into World War Il and served 37 
years in various capacities. On one 
assignment, he copied Press Wire- 
less schedules for three years from 
WCX/WJS at the signal station in 
Calgary, Alberta. He prepared 
material for this newsletter and was 
regarded by all who knew him as a 
first-class radiotelegraph operator. 
(Reported by John Dudley and Don 
Newman of the Jack Binns Chapter.) 


Albert L. Henderson, 4854-P, K6Ad, 
San Diego, CA. No date or details. 


Scott A. Magness, 2131-P, KAY, 
Ocala, FL., June 15, 1991. Massive 
heart attack. Scott was a regular 
participant in SOWP nets and was 
Alternate NCS of the Southeastern 
group. For several years he was an 
erigineer at station WSY, Sayville, 
NY. He was with the U.S. Army 
Airways Communications System in 
World War Il. Afterward, he was with 
CAA/FAA as a flight inspector and 
was active in forming radio and. 
teletype nets within the CAA. (Repor- 
ted by Dan Courtney, 1156-P, 
K4HDV.) 


Lloyd H. Manamon, 2562-V, WeVOR, 
77, Asbury Park, NJ., November 16, 
1991 after a long illness. He was a 
Charter Member of Elmo N. Pickerill 
Chapter of SOWP and was retired 
from the Army Signal Corps labora- 
tories at Fort Monmouth, NJ. He was 
Engineer in Charge of the laboratory 
project that tracked the first Ameri- 
can satellite placed in orbit. He 
worked with Dr.Van Allen in esta- 
blishing the presence of the radiation 
belt in space named for the scientist. 
(Reported by Earl Korf, 613-SGP, 
K2IC.) 


Raleigh A. Munkres, 2419-P, 
W7HAZ, Forest Grove, OR. No date 
or details. 


Hoy Francis Aadford, 4602-V, 
K6RQQ, Whittier, CA, June 17, 


1991. Cancer of the liver and pan- 


creas. Roy is survived by his wife, 
Marjorie, KBGOOY. 


Wiliam Fi Fille, 3595-P, W1RQ, at 
Augusta, Maine. No other details. 


Feter B. Schroeder, 003-TA , 
WI1PNY, at Mansfield Center, CT., 
Sept. 2, 1991 at age 89. He was a 
retired Professor of History at the 
University of Connecticut. He gra- 
duated from Yale University in 1927. 
and wae a teacher in Hampton, VA. 
from 1927 to 1942. He served in the 
U.S. Navy from 1942 - 1946. Peter 
was an SOWP member from its 
inception and also was a member of 
OOTC. 


ARE YOU READY? 


As each month passes, we note 
with sadness the names of our col- 
leagues as they appear on this page. 


The recognition that one day each 
of us will be listed as a Silent Key, 
also suggests that we can make 
preparations beforehand for the dis- 
position of the radio gear that most 
of us have. In most towns and cities, 
plans to dismantle and dispose of 
equipment whose operator has left 
us, may be arranged for through the 
local radio club. - The Editor 
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FROM OUR 


INTERNATIONAL 
MAILBAG 


Mila Fedorova, 4825-M, UASWFM, 
Kursk, 305000, USSR writes: 


“Dear Ted: Some days before my 
birthday on September 1, | received 
from you the splendid SOWP QSL 
cards, which you so kindly had 
printed and sent to me. I’m proud of 
them and send them only to my best 
friends. 


"| received a letter from Bill Eckels, 
3675-V, W8ZNH. He enclosed your 
letter to him of May 28, where you 
spoke about U1PR. | see that you 
don’t have info about U1PR, so | 
want to send it to you because | have 
QSOs with him often. 


"U1PR is Valentin G. Kalashnikov, 
from Arkhangel’sk. He has sent in 
his papers for membership in SOWP. 
But | do not know about his payment 
of dues, because we have problems 
about exchanging rubles for dollars. 
Can you find a sponsor for him like 
the YLRL does for foreign members? 


(Yes, Mila, our SOWP President, 
Paul Dane, will sponsor U1PR. 
Please tell Valentin so that we may 
welcome him aboard in our March, 
1992 issue of this newsletter. - Ed.) 


"UiPR sent me information about 
himself. | will try to translate it to 
English. All names of QTHs | give 
are like they are shown in the 
National Geographic Atlas of the 
World, 5th edition: 


By Valentin Kalashnikov, U1PR 


"| finished school before WW Ii and 
joined the Soviet Army in 1943 in the 
war with Japan. From 1948 to 1950 | 
played trumpet in a regimental band. 
From 1951 to 1961, | worked in the 
port of Arkhangel’sk as a flag signal- 
man - radio operator and played in 
bands. Beginning in December, 
1961 until | retired in June 1988, | 
was Radio Officer on the ice breaker 
VASILY PRONCHISHEV, call sign 
USQG. 


"But in January, 1989, while she 
was working in the port of 
Arkangel’sk, my old ship was 
severely damaged by an engineroom 
fire. In July, 1989, she was towed to 
Portugal to be broken up for scrap. 


“From 1965 to 1987, our ice breaker 
worked the entire Northern Sea 
(Arcti) Route from Arkangel’sk (65N 
40E) to Cape Schmidt (68N 1806), in 
the East Siberian Sea, south of 
Wrangell Island. Most of the time we 
towed river boats from Ob, Yenisey, 
Lena, Indigirka [they are Siberian 
rivers] to Pevek and back. 


"In 1964-65 and 1967-69 we worked 
in the region of Cape Kosisyy, Tiksi 
(72N 129E) and _ the island of 
Preobazheniya. When | looked at 
that island with fieldglasses it looked 
like an aircraft carrier! 


"We did a lot of work together with 
the ice-breaker LENIN/UBHK, from 


Dickson Island (74N 80E), to Pevek, 
the cape of Schmidt and back. 


"In November each year we worked 
in the White Sea, (outlet to the Arctic 
from Arkhangel’sk.) Each summer 
we towed docks and cranes from the 
Baltic, France and around Scandina- 
via. 


"For many years | used an American 
[pump handle] vertical key with a 
long lever. In 1975, in the Laptev 
Sea (75N 128E) we had a terrible 
storm. 


"Our ship listed 45 degrees. The 
Captain came to the radio room to 
send a message. All at once we 
were struck by a huge wave. The 
Captain flew out of his chair, crashed 
into my desk. His elbow broke my 
key! After that | worked with a 
Vibroplex." 


(In the photo of U1PR on this page, 
note the amateur transceiver. It is 
probably a Kenwood TS-510. UiPR 
says on his QSL to Mila that he uses 
one, 100 watts, with ground-plane 
antenna from his QTH: PO Box 45, 
Arkhangel’sk 163001 USSR.) 


In concluding her letter to Ye Ed, 
Mila said "...| must tell you | use a 
Vibroplex also. At Dickson Island, 
this "bug" fell from my wardrobe and 
was broken. | cemented it together 
and still use it today!" Mila sent her 
73, 88 and a photo taken when she 
was 23. Wow! - Editor) 


RHEEEKKEKRKEKEKEKENREKEKERER 


Olive Roeckner, 2891-V, VE7ERA, 
a regular contributor to these pages 
with her Svoys & Gulls column, 
writes from Mirror Lake, BC: 


..In early summer (1991) | took off for 
Europe - 4 planes, 30 trains, 5 
ferries, 1 jet foil, 2 coaches and 7 
wonderful weeks. This was no tour. 
| was visiting SOWP members, 
people whom | have written about in 
previous columns and who have 
since become good friends 
(Continued, Page 14) 


PR. ES. 
YEAR 


DENT’ §S 
END REPORT 
By Paul N. Dane 


Holiday Greetings on behalf of 
SOWP. May you all have an enjoy- 
able Holiday Season, and may the 
New Year bring you the very best. 
William A. Breniman, our Founder 
and President Emeritus, has asked 
me to extend his warmest greetings 
to all who receive this newsletter. 


| thank all of those who have 
worked so hard to keep the spirit of 
the Society alive and well. Many 
hard-working individuals have contri- 
buted to our remaining a viable 
communications organization. There 
are so many deserving of recogni- 
tion, that | won't name them at this 
time. 


In order to continue to grow, we 
will need the support of ail of you. 
We need to recruit new members, 
and many of you are doing an 
' excellent job. Each and every one of 
us should be on the lookout for 
potential members and sometimes all 
it takes is a little nudge. 


In 1992 we will attempt to get the 
dues expiration date on each mailing 
label, and now that we are ona 
calendar year, | will add that 1992 
dues are now payable. We have 
been into deficit spending for the 
past few years, but this cannot con- 
tinue if we are to remain solvent. We 
need to collect dues from each and 
every member, with the exception of 
Honorary members and Gold Card 
members. Printing and mailing costs 
have risen, yet our dues remain at 
$10 US for one year, or $25 for three 
years. If everyone will send in his/her 
dues we can maintain those figures, 
at least for the time being. 


We do receive some bequests from 
those who have chosen to remember 
SOWP in their wills. This is deeply 
appreciated, but we also need to 
improve our dues collecting pro- 
cedures. | feel that getting the expi- 
ration date on the label will be a step 
in the right direction. 


We are a proud organization and 
members have always responded to 
our financial needs; | feel that this 
will continue. We take a lot of pride 
in our organization, and | predict 
that, with your help, we will be 
around for a long time to come, 
recording the historic accomplish- 
ments of the pioneers in electronic 
communications. We represent the 
most reliable means of communica- 
tions ever devised for shipboard 
safety, CW. We invite all who are 
eligible to join our ranks. -73 


Clu 
MAILBAG (From P. 13) 


via regular correspondence or skeds 
on the air. Alice/GOEEJ, in Cornwall, 
England, Birgitta in Sweden, Sylvia, 
LA10GA in Norway (at the same time 
meeting Thorleif/VE3JPN, who was in 
Norway with his XYL) then Anny/ 
DF2SL in Germany and Urbano/ 
I4YTE in Italy. As well, | met three 
Swiss OM members. Erich Walter/ 
HBSCHE, Harald Ihringer/HBSBYO 
and Paul Renkewitz/HB9ZV at the 
huge amateur radio operators gath- 
ering at Friedrichshafen on the 
Bodensee. There were about 16,000 
in attendance from many countries. | 
wore my blazer with SOWP crest at 
the latter gathering... The whole holi- 
day seems a bit of a dream at 
times.” 


A DREAM COME TRUE 
By Nelson M. Caley, 4504-V, W8EAR 


Back in 1978 a group was organ- 
ized in New York City to obtain and 
preserve a WW ll Liberty ship as a 
memorial to all who who had built 
and sailed over 2,700 of these gal- 
lant ships. The Liberty carried troops 
and equipment which helped the 
Allies to defeat the Axis Powers of 
WW Il. 


A likely candidate for the New York 
group was the SS John W. Brown 
which had completed 13 wartime 
voyages to Europe with troops and 
supplies. In December 1946, the 


Brown was turned over to the City of 
New York whose Maritime Depart- 
ment used her for 36 years as a 
vocational high school. In 1983 she 
was returned to the federal govern- 
ment and anchored in the James 
River in Virginia as part of the 
National Defense Reserve Fleet. In 
August 1988, a Maryland group cal- 
led ‘Project Liberty Ship” was able 
to acquire the Brown and bring ner 
to Baltimore. On Labor Day, Septem- 
ber 5, 1988 the SS John W. Brown 
was rededicated. Since then, more 
than 90,000 hours of volunteer labor 
have restored her to her former 
condition as an active, alive ship. 
Businesses, individuals and the State 
of Maryland have contributed more 
than a million dollars for the Brown’s 
restoration. Fund-raising for her 
maintenance and operation is an 


“ongoing project. 


The long-awaited day has arrived. 
At 0400 Eastern Time, September 
21, 1991, the engineers light off the 
boilers in preparation for the matron 
voyage of the SS John W. Brown. 
The one-day Saturday cruise is a 
sell-out and a second cruise is sche- 
duled for Sunday, September 22. 
The Brown has been dressed from 
bow to stern with signal flags. Dawn 
arrives. It is a beuatiful, crisp autumn 
day. By 0800 the passengers start 
arriving: They thrill to again see a 
real, live WW Il Liberty ship with a 
fresh, gray paint job. Signal flags 
flap in the wind. Smoke gently rising 
from the’ stack brings back 
memories to the men who were now 
bringing their wives, children and 
grandchildren to see a ship like 
Daddy sailed many years ago. 
Nearly 600 people arrived for the 
Saturday cruise and almost as many 
came for the Sunday cruise. Most 
were men who had sailed on or 
served as Navy Armed Guard or had 
helped to construct these ships. 
They were here to relive their 
memories and to show their families 
what "Daddy did during the war". 
There was (Continued, Page 16) 
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**MEMBERS** 


4985-V Robert Hendriks PAOCWS, */ 
Botter 2212 NL 8232 KW, Lelystad, 
Netherlands. 


4986-M Keith D. Collins, W1BTD,*/ 
PO Box 221, Central Village, CT 
06332. FS: M/V American Condor/ 
WJRG. 


4987-V Albert V. Marchetto, W2NKU, 
1225 Poplar Ave., Mountainside, NJ 
07092. FS: 1944 USNRS, Omaha 
Beach, France. 


4988-M Frank S. Krasinski, W8MHT, 
“SkI"/Lucille, 2553 Brantwood Dr., 
Westlake, OH 44145 FS: 1953 
Korea, US Marine Corps. 


4989-V Pennock V. Bowen W4SLD, 
“Penny’/Jean, 57 Crystal River Dr., 
Cocoa Beach, FL 32931 FS: 1941 
USMC/NSS, Quantico, VA. 


4990-P Robert Arrowsmith, W4JNN, 
Bob/ Box 166, Annandale, VA 22003 
FS:1936 Illinois State Police CW 
Net/WOPM/WOPX 


.4991-P Harlow F. Brown, WOSDX, 
“Bud’/Pauline 2410 Ridge Drive, 
Grand Junction, CO 81506 FS: 1933 
US Army, Ft. Riley, KS. 


4992-M Michael Holl, NT7G, ‘“Mike”/ 
Nancy, 259 Friday Creek Rd., Bel- 
lingham, WA 98226, FS: 1976 NOAA 
Ship “Discoverer /WTEJ 


4993-M Christopher Bush, */ 
KA1RRD, 20 Arbor Dr., Veazie, ME, 
01401 FS: USCGC Chase/NLPM 


4994-P James R. Carper WM7S 
“Jim’/ PO Box 30021, Portland, OR 
97230 FS: 1939 CCC War Dept/ 
WJOY 


4995-M Rod B. Deakin, NR7E, “RD”’/ 
11097 Linda Vista Dr., Cupertino, CA 
95014 FS:1980 Half Moon Bay, CA., 
Mackay/KFS 


4996-M Richard L. Searle, K1VW4J, 
“Rich’/ 5 Jasmine Dr., Nashua, NH 
03603. FS: 1963 US Army Signal 
Corps, Leghorn, Italy, 21st Signal 
Co. 


4997-V John Redlingshafer N7EOX, 
“Jack’/ 4995 Sunnyside Rd., SE, 
Space 8, Salem, OR 97302 FS: 
18943, US Navy, Wildwood, NJ 


4998-V Jeff Carter, KK6RY, 1550 
Rory Lane, Simi Valley, CA 93063. 
FS: 1943, U.S. Coast Guard /Various. 


4999-V Grier Miller, K1AU “Gee 
Bee”/ Jacqueline 74 West St., Lenox, 
MA 01240 FS: 1941 SS W.W.Bruce/ 
WCDO (RCA). 


5000-V Lester Rauber,AA2FJ ‘‘Les’’/ 
Joan. PO Box 233, Mill Neck, NY 
11765 FS: 1944 , SS Rich Mountain 


5001-V Anthony T. Dietrich, W1TNP, 
Tony/Stella. PO Box 44209, Cincin- 
nati, OH 45244-0209. FS: NAVRAD- 
STA Bainbridge Island, WA./ NIT. 


5002-V Floyd Domina, VE3MLD, 
*/Elleen, 155 Toronto Rd., Apt. 6114, 
Port Hope, Ont. Canada, LiA 4A1. 
FS: 1940 SS Dalhousie City. 


5003-SGP Kenneth S. Williams, 
WA7NZN, "Ken'/ Selma, 552 SE 
13th, Hillsboro, OR 97123. FS: 


1925, Fadouty Tug/KFGE. 


5004-V Lewis McCoy, W1ICP, "Lew*/ 
Martha, 200 Idaho St., Silver City, 
NM 88061. FS: 1949 Paid operator 
at W1AW, Newington, CT. 


5005-V Kolbein Bredesen, LASHC, 
"Kol’/Kjellfrid, Tunveien 6, Lillesand, 
Norway N-4790. FS: 1949 Norwe- 
gian Army, various tactical calls. 


5006-V Frank D. Wheeler, W6EMMH, 
“Bus"/Bunnie, 2505 Jackson Ave., 
#144, Escalon, CA 95320. FS: 1940, 
SS Redwood/KUBZ. 


5007-M William W. Thompson, 
W2MTA, ‘Bill"/Betty, Route 1, Box 
278, Newark Valley, NY 13811. FS: 
1952, USMC Camp Lejeune, NC & 
Overseas/Various. 


5008-M Mike Malloy, WD5GYG, 
3184 Meadowridge, Corpus Christi, 
TX 78418. FS: 1985 MV Spirit of 
Texas/WXVH 


288-TA Michael Fusco, KASNNG, 
“Mike’’/ PO Box 268 Los Alamos, NM 
87544 Los Alamos National Lab., 


Electronics Technician. Interested in 
early wireless, especially Spark. 
Active interest in CW. 


0289-TA Stuart J. Silverstein, K3EUI, 
“Stu’/Mary Ann, 4240 Township Line 
Rd., Harleysville, PA 19438-3325. 
Active interest in communications 
and early wireless using Spark. 


0290-TA Sam Pelz, W6JTG, 1431 
Cameo Dr., Campbell CA 95008. 
Amateur since 1929. Taught code 
and radio theory for US Coast Guard 
Auxiliary just before WW-2. Inter- 
ested in early wireless. 


0291-TA Lester DuLaney, WSNFO, 
"Les"/Charlene, 1450 N. Dide Downs, 
#8, St. George, UT 84770. Navy 
E.T. Maintenance Tech. Long career 
in radio and TV: WGIL/WOC/ABC-TV. 


0292-TA John J. Gerig, WENHU, 
*/Lois, 118 Graves Court, Vallejo, CA 
94591. Navy E.T. with avid interest 
in wireless/radio as historian and 
collector. 


02983-TA Jan David Perkins, N6AW, 
*/Jill, 524 Bonita Canyon Way, Brea, 
CA 92621. Author: "Don C. Wallace, 
W6AM, Amateur Radio’s Pioneer’, 
Member, Technical Staff, Hughes Air- 
craft Ex-US Army Signal Corps, 
Stuttgart, Germany. 


0295-TA Clement K. Chase, 
W7JGU, ‘°Clem*/ Bertha, 1351 €E. 
Greenlee Rd., Tucson, AZ 85719. 
Radio historian, collector, experimen- 
ter and engineer. 


*¥eKKEK 


Editor's Note: This is our first 
"Welcome Aboard’ since our issue of 
March, 1991. In the interim we have 
been working to bring you a new 
Directory and Callbook. Our 
records, therefore, are not quite “in 
synch" just yet, but we're getting 
there. 


We hope you have now received 
your new Directory/Callbook for 
1992. This sheet may be useful as a 
Directory ‘insert sheet” for the New 
Members reported above. Thanks for 
your patience! 
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DREAM (From P.14) 
instant recall - nobody needed direc- 
tions to find his old haunt. Even the 
engine room was open for tours, with 
its volunteer crew eager to explain 
the mechanics of that huge triple 
expansion steam engine. Ollers 
explained how they oiled and wipers 
told how they wiped. There was 
obvious pride and, yes, love for this 
old ship that represented all the 
Liberty ships these men had ever 
sailed - some ‘for the duration” and 
some for many years afterward. One 
passenger commented “unbeliev- 
able” over and over as he viewed 
the beautifully varnished woodwork 
and the freshly painted decks. More 
than one sat in “his chair’ in the 
officers mess while the family camera 
clicked. 


The old RCA marine unit in the 
radio room - which operated with call 
sign KHJL during the war - has had 
all its front panels removed and 


stripped to bare metal and given a 
fresh coat of gray crinkle enamel. 
The company that originally supplied 
the paint for these units was located 
and mixed up a special batch of the 
original formula in order to restore 
the unit to Its original appe 


The Navy Armed Guard has restored 

their quarters on the stern, complete 
with uniforms, photos and even a 
Betty Grable pin-up. The guns have 
all been obtained from storage and 
reinstalled in their gun tubs. 


The live band set up on No. 2 
hatch was dressed in WW || khaki for 
the occasion and a vocal trio imper- 
sonated the Andrews Sisters for 


most of the six-hour cruise with - 
what else? - music of the 40’s and 
some military and patriotic tunes. 


As we stopped and made our 180 
degree turn to return to our dock in 
Baltimore, a moving memorial service 
was held. A floral anchor was drop- 
ped into the bay in memory of those 
who were lost. A bugler played taps 
and the whole ship was silent. Tears 
flowed. Soon afterward, we were 
buzzed by four restored AT-6s. The 
time tunnel was complete. 


With so much going on and the 
weather so perfect, the special event 
amateur radio station on board did 
not remain on the air as much as 
planned. But the equipment will now 
be available for future use, thanks to 
the Canton, Ohio amateur radio club 
which donated a Ten-Tec Omni 
transceiver and auxiliary equipment 
to the ship in memory of George 
Mambourg, WB8VXF. 
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